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But it would obviously be impossible in a notice like the present to 
enumerate all the points of interest in the volume. The specimens 
given may suffice to suggest how much stimulus and instruction it 
provides for all genuine students of logic. 

A. Seth Pringle-Pattison. 

University of Edinburgh. 

JEsthetik, Psychologie des Sckonen und der Kunst ; Erster Teil, 
Grundlegungder^Esthetik. Von Theodor Lipps. Hamburg und 
Leipzig, Voss, 1903. — pp. xiii, 601. 

Readers of Dr. Lipps' s numerous and stimulating monographs on 
aesthetic subjects will be prepared to give a cordial welcome to this 
massive systematic treatise of which the first volume is now before us. 
The author's central principle of Einfuhlung, and many details of his 
views on the aesthetics of spatial forms, of musical harmony, of humor 
and the comic, and of tragedy, have found expression from time to 
time ; and, as editor of the Beitrage zur ALsthetik, he has given addi- 
tional evidence of interest in this department. This volume and its 
successor will furnish a more comprehensive treatment of aesthetic 
problems from the psychological standpoint than has yet appeared ; 
and, while the central principle of Einfuhlung is everywhere applied, 
the value of the book does not depend solely upon one's estimate of 
that principle. For there is analysis of aesthetic form in general, of 
space forms, of rhythm, of color and sound, and of the sublime and 
other aesthetic species, which is preliminary to their interpretation. 
And this analysis is acute, sympathetic, and usually, if not always, 
convincing. Since Kostlin's masterly analysis of aesthetic form, no such 
important study of these problems has appeared, and as compared 
with Kostlin's work this proceeds more definitely from a psycholog- 
ical standpoint, as is natural from the author of the Grundtatsachen 
des Seelenlebens. 

As already indicated, the standpoint and method of the book are 
psychological. ^Esthetics is defined as the science of the beautiful. 
But an object is called beautiful, if it wakens or is adapted to waken in 
one a peculiar feeling. This effect, produced by certain objects, it is 
the task of aesthetics to analyze, describe and delimit, and then to 
explain. As such a science, aesthetics is a discipline of applied psy- 
chology. What, then, becomes of the common designation of aes- 
thetics as a normative science, studying not what is, but what ought to 
be ? The answer is simple : If we know the conditions for producing 
the feeling in question, we have the precepts which must be fulfilled 
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if the effect is to be produced. Insight into facts becomes here, as in 
all cases where a theory and a technique stand over against each other, 
at the same time a precept for aesthetic technique. And if it be ob- 
jected from another quarter that the artist is free, and that no one has 
any right to give precepts to one whose sole law is to live out his in- 
dividuality with no limitations, the answer is again simple. It is that 
all this is true provided we ask first : " Who is an 'artist ' ? " When 
and in how far is he who so calls himself, or is so called, an artist ? 
How far has he shown himself such in a given case? Normative 
aesthetics has its secured place in the answer to these questions. 

If the volume were viewed as a treatise of applied psychology, it would 
be my first criticism that the psychology is solely individual psychology. 
Granting that the aesthetic feeling is always the feeling of some indi- 
vidual, it is nevertheless possible, and I should hold certain, that this 
feeling cannot be fully explained by considering solely the individual 
— observer, artist, critic — and his object. Nor is the additional factor 
supplied entirely by the history of art, as usually understood. Social 
psychology has a distinct line of approach and a distinct contribution 
to make toward the explanation of the aesthetic feeling, some aspects 
of which I have attempted elsewhere to indicate. In this connection 
another criticism may also be made, which, while itself a detail, also 
relates itself to the general standpoint and method. No examination 
is made of the relation of sexual to aesthetic feeling. The topic is 
mentioned in connection with the discussion of the beauty of the 
human body (pp. 148 f. ), but is dismissed with the dictum : "The 
sexual has nothing, not even the least possible, to do with the aesthetic. 
Those who employ it for the explanation of the aesthetic feeling know 
as little of the meaning of beauty and aesthetic contemplation as those 
who warn against ' nudity ' in art, because they fear for morality, even 
in the case of chaste nudity ; first for their own morality, then for that 
of others to whom they ascribe their own crudity. " It is doubtless 
true that the aesthetic as such is not the sexual as such, but to say that 
the sexual has not the least to do with the aesthetic is to leave unex- 
plained the favorite theme of all romance, of modern drama, of lyric 
poetry, not to speak of the relations between the lover and the lover 
of beauty which had such a fascination for Plato. 

The volume is divided into six nearly equal sections, dealing respec- 
tively with the general principles of aesthetic form ; man and nature ; 
aesthetics of space ; rhythm ; color, tone, and word ; the modifica- 
tions of the beautiful, including the sublime, the tragic, the comic, 
humor, the ugly, and certain mixed aesthetic feelings. 
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The formal aesthetic principles, — unity, unity in variety, ' monar- 
chical ' subordination (not of parts under the whole, but of certain parts 
under some other, as the unaccented beneath the accented beat in 
rhythm), — do not call for special comment. The analysis is much 
less detailed here than that of Kostlin. The brief general discussion 
of pleasure which is prefixed to the consideration of the formal princi- 
ples, is excellent. For while recognizing fully the pleasurable aspect 
of aesthetic feeling, the author does not commit the fallacy of hedo- 
nistic aesthetics (as of hedonistic ethics) , and regard the aesthetic con- 
sciousness as solely a species of pleasure. Pleasure is an accompanying 
symptom of a total process, viz., a process of apperception in which there 
is on the part of the object a laying claim to our attention, a power to 
interest, and on the part of the mind a turning to the object and an 
apperception of it with especial ease. Pleasure is not the cause of the 
interest, nor is the apperception the cause of the pleasure ; rather 
pleasure ' ' is the accompanying symptom of the ease with which the 
mind turns toward its object in such cases." Otherwise stated, pleas- 
ure follows in proportion as psychical processes are ' natural ' to the 
mind, or as they give the mind opportunity to evince itself. This 
does not differ essentially from the two sources of aesthetic pleasure 
as given by Kostlin, stimulation and ease of apperception ; or from 
Kant's ' furtherance of (psychical) life in a free play of the mental 
powers. ' Indeed, it is matter for congratulation if certain of the more 
fundamental principles are gaining an assured acceptance. But 
Lipps's formulation and enforcement of the position is especially good. 

The heart of the book is in the second section, for here we have the 
doctrine of Einfiihlung introduced. Objects aesthetically valuable 
have not merely a form ; they have also a content. If one would 
know what content is valuable, let him reflect on what he values in 
his own experience. He will find this to be his activity, his ' doing. ' 
The feeling which accompanies this activity of the self is pleasurable 
self-feeling or, otherwise, a Selbstwertgefiihl, — feeling in which one 
experiences the value of self. So far as this feeling is referred to my 
own self, it is not aesthetic value, for aesthetic value is value of some 
object distinct from me. But inasmuch as what- 1 value in myself I 
value also when I find it in another, it follows that when I find life 
actual or potential in another I value it. This is the essence of aes- 
thetic feeling. "All enjoyment of beauty is an impression of the 
quality of life, actual or potential, which lies in an object ; and all 
ugliness is in its ultimate nature, negation, defect of life, obstruction, 
pining away, destruction, death" (pp. 96-102). The psychology 
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of the process by which I enter into the movements or other life ex- 
pressions of objects is to be distinguished from "inner imitation," 
for in Einfuhlung proper there is no copying of an already present 
image. Nor is the process that of imagining the motions, etc., of the 
object. It is rather an experiencing of the real activities which neces- 
sarily belong to an object of the imagination. It may be designated 
as 'Sympathy,' and the object regarded as expressing life (or its 
antithesis as in the ugly) may be called a 'Symbol.' Subsequent 
chapters apply this conception of Einfuhlung to bodily forms and 
movements, and to the forces and objects of nature, to spatial forms, 
and to the other aesthetic fields indicated in the main divisions of the 
book as already given. It is evidently easier to make the application 
to the human body than to the colors ; it is evidently easier to find 
in rhythm and music a flow of feeling than to prove that the principle 
is exclusively responsible for all the aesthetic value of tones and dis- 
cords ; but there is manifest everywhere psychological acumen and 
aesthetic judgment. 

What is to be said, in general, as to the principle of Einfuhlung ? 
It is, in the first place, scarcely to be disputed that the most profound 
aesthetic values involve the humanly significant as their content. In 
the second place, the formal aspects of beauty, as noticed above, have 
quite generally been traced to their power to stimulate or promote 
' life. ' In these two phases of the problem, the question would be 
chiefly as to the appropriateness of the term used to describe the 
process. One objection to this term, in my opinion, is that is seems 
almost inevitably to convey the meaning of a sort of transfer of feel- 
ing from the self over into the object, and, in the case of aesthetic 
forms, of a conscious recognition of freedom, ease, or other life qual- 
ities in a geometric form. Lipps tries to avoid these implications in 
his explanations, but the word certainly suggests them. The term 
' sympathy ' is liable to a similar objection. There is doubtless feeling 
in the aesthetic psychosis ; this feeling further is regarded as the 
property of the object ; so far we all agree since Kant. The point 
still at issue is as to the psychology of this attitude, and I do not think 
this point can be satisfactorily settled without, on the one hand, a 
fuller discussion of the relation of the aesthetic to the other attitudes, 
theoretical and practical, and, on the other hand, a consideration of 
the social aspects of the judgment. 

The section dealing with geometrical forms presents views and 
analyses already published by the author. The section on rhythm, 
so far as I am aware, is new, and is admirable in its analysis. Here, 
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too, some reference to the work of Biicher is necessary to bring out the 
full significance of rhythm as a life activity. No such reference is 
made, however. In fact, the author makes no citation in the volume 
of any writings except his own, and refers to no writer by name, so far 
as I have observed, although there is occasional allusion to other 
theories. From the treatment of musical tones which makes them 
rhythms, and makes their harmony depend upon coincidences of 
rhythms, I think most psychologists would completely dissent. Psy- 
chological analysis seems here to be sacrificed to a theory. 

The book is certainly to be characterized as a highly important and 
valuable contribution to the scientific treatment of aesthetics. It should 
do much to lift the study out of the region of vagueness into the light 
of clear and definite method. The second volume, which the author 
hopes to present soon, is to treat aesthetic contemplation, especially of 
the work of art, and to give an introduction to the theory of the par- 
ticular arts, so far as this has not been given in the present volume. 

James H. Tufts. 
The University of Chicago. 

Ethik : eine Untersuchung der Tatsachen und Gesetze des sittlichen 
Lebens. Von Wilhelm Wundt. Dritte umgearbeitete Auflage. 
Zwei Bande. Stuttgart, Verlag von Ferdinand Enke, 1903. — 
PP- x, 523; vi, 409. 

" The third edition of this work is in many places entirely rewritten, 
in others supplemented by additions. Least material are these altera- 
tions in the First Part. Aside from the consideration given to the 
more important recent literature in the history of religion and the 
history of custom, I have here confined myself to working out more 
clearly the views as to the relation of myth, religion, and custom to 
each other and to the development of the moral life. The Second 
Part is almost completely rewritten. It appeared to me desirable to 
change this part from a history of philosophical ethics, which it 
essentially was before, rather into an actual history of moral views of 
life, and accordingly above all to trace the relations of philosophical 
systems to contemporaneous culture-movements. In the Third Part 
the doctrine of the will has been revised in conformity to the advances 
of recent years and to the partial change in my own views on this sub- 
ject. Consequently the discussions of moral motives, ends, and norms 
have undergone numerous alterations. In the last part, finally, I have 
endeavored to substitute for the merely general hints, given in the 
previous editions, on the practical questions of the moral life, more 



